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Can We Afford a ‘‘Trade, Not Aid’’ Policy? 


mnouncers 
Tonight your Town Meeting 
ymes to you from Wilkes College 
1 the city of Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
rilvania. Wilkes-Barre was founded 
1 1769 and is located in the heart 
f «he rich anthracite coal fields. 
is the center of an increasing 
amber of diversified industries. 
lhis is the second time that Town 
{eeting has been privileged to 
ssociate with Wilkes College. Like 
ae city of Wilkes-Barre, the col- 
ge was named for the great 
aglish champion of liberty, John 
Vilkes. It is a community college, 
»-educational and non-sectarian, 
ith classrooms, offices, and dormi- 
‘ries housed in handsome resi- 
ences which have been given the 
\Ilege by its trustees and by old 
milies of this picturesque Wy- 
ning Valley. 
\With more than 1,700 students, 
filkes College maintains close 
sociations with the entire com- 
unity and serves both students 
<d townspeople through its di- 
rrsified curriculum and by fre- 
aent presentations of lectures, 
mcerts, art. and science exhibits, 
id business conferences. Town 
eeting is proud of its associa- 
on with this outstanding college. 
yw to preside as moderator for 
night’s discussion, here is ABC’s 
tll-known Washington news re- 
‘tter, Gunnar Back. 


oderator Back: 
[Thank you. The expression 
‘rade, not aid” was thought up 
2 British diplomat. It was 
ickly accepted by many as the 
tical solution to a serious prob- 
i-we have had with us for the 
te4%seven years. In those years, 
have supplied our friends and 
i@ overseas some 38 billion dol- 
shen economic and military as- 


sistance. Few would argue that 
that was too high a price to pay for 
turning the tide on communism; 
few would argue that we are by 
any means through paying for the 
most terrible of all wars in our 
history, World War II, and for the 
chaos that followed afterward. 
The trade, not aid idea is proposed 
by allies as the way out of gifts 
and loans. 


A new administration in Wash- 
ington and a new congress are 
examining the idea now. The 
Eisenhower administration today 
asked congress for $5,800,000,000 to 
be spent in foreign aid in the new 
government year of 1954. The ad- 
ministration at the same time is 
asking Congress, at the very least, 
not to change the present trade 
laws until they can be studied some 
more in the light of the trade, 
not aid slogan. But there are 
members of congress who say that 
despite our danger we can afford 
neither the foreign aid in that 
large an amount nor can we afford 
to turn to liberalizing our trade 
laws. And they are going to make 
a fight for their point of view. 

So tonight from this handsome 
modern stage of the gymnasium at 
Wilkes College and _ industrial 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, we 
raise the question on Town Meet- 
ing: “Can We Afford a Trade, Not 
Aid Policy?” The affirmative, the 
yes, will come from Congressman 
Hale Boggs, Democrat of Louisi- 
ana. Trained in law, he is a 
member of the important House 
Ways and Means Committee, which 
at this moment is arguing this 
question. The zo tonight comes 
from Senator George W. Malone, 
Republican of Nevada. Represent- 
ative Boggs interrupted service in 
Congress to serve as a soldier in 
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World War LI, or serve in the navy. 
Iie returned to Washington and is 
now in his fifth term. Represent- 
ative Boggs, can we afford tirade, 
not aid? 


Congressman Boggs: 

Thank you. Mr. Back, in my 
judgment we cannot afford any 
other policy. As you pointed out 
a minute ago, since the end of 
World War II the people of our 
country have been taxed io supply 
about 35 billion dollars worth of 
aid to the countries of Western 
Europe and only today the new 
administration has asked for an 
additional sum of almost six billion 
dollars. This policy has been neces- 
sary to prevent the total collapse 
of the European economy and a 
consequent overwhelming increase 
of communist power throughout 
the world. The policy of irade, 
not aid concerns our whole ana- 
tional welfare. Unless such a 
policy succeeds, it will be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to 
balance the budget and_ reduce 
taxes, 

The only way the aid program 
can be eliminated is for our coun- 
try to buy abroad the same propor- 
tion of goods that it sells abroad. 
It has been pointed out that our 
country faces three choices in its 
trade policy. First, we can cut 
exports and accept default on pay- 
ments of loans. Second, we can 
meet the trade deficit with money 
from the public treasury and from 
the taxpayers pockets or, third, we 
can face the economic facts of life 
and recognize that the only way 
we can receive payment for goods 
is in the form of other goods and 
services. The President of the 
United States has asked for a one- 
year extension of the trade agree- 
ments act. For my part, I shall 
certainly vote for that extension, 
as I consider it one of the impor- 
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tant facets in our world trade | 
policy. 

Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
Congressman Boggs, for that state- 
ment of your position. You are 
going to support the President al- 
though you are a Democrat. Sen- 
ator Malone of Nevada is a Repub- 
lican. He is a civil- engineer by 
training, now serving his second 
term in the Senate. He is a mem- 
ber of the senate committees on | 
finance and the interior and insular | 
affairs. He has always had a 
great interest in our money and in . 
our trade. Senator Malone, why 
do you say vo to this question? 


Senator Malone: 

For seventy-five years, the dif- 
ference between the two parties 
has been: the Republicans have | 
been for the protection of the 
working men and the investors of 
this nation and the Democrats 
have been for free trade and man- 
aged currency. There are two 
ways to destroy this country—one 
is political. And we have iden- | 
tified that as communism, and we | 
have a couple of good Irishmen 
down there, one of them is Joe 
McCarthy, and the other one, Bill 
Jenner of Indiana, doing a pretty 
good job and they have identified | 
these fellows. F 

I think that the economic ap- , 
proach is one that the people know 
very little about and that is, that ; 
if the sweat-shop labor of Europe | 
and Asia can bring their products | 
in without any tariff or import | 
fee or duty as the Constitution of 
the United States calls it (we have 
given them our machinery over a 
period of five or six years now), 
and let our investors that want 
to invest in foreign nations put 
their plants behind the low-wage 
curtain and come back here with 
their products cheaper than we 
can manufacture them with our 


phigh wage standard, there is only 
pone result, and that is an aver- 
jiage of living standards between 
jus and Europe and Asia. 


Mr. Back: Thank you, Senator. 
\May I ask you this for the sake of 
[clarification at the very start, you 
jthen are not in favor of extending 
feven the present trade law at all? 


Senator Malone: ‘The present 
jtrade law has ruined us to this 
}extent that we have lived on emer- 
We had WPA, then we 
nhhad World War II, and now we 
have World War III, and I ex- 
ppect some of the people in the 
haudience understand what I mean 
bby that, and we are living on 
bemergencies like someone who has 


bpiper. I will tell you what I am 
‘fer. I am for fair trade, fair and 
yreasonable competition and_ that 


hard here and abroad made up by 
tthe duty as the Constitution of the 
(United States calls it, and the Con- 
pstitution fixes the’ responsibility 
pon the legislative branch to do 
A weak congress and a 
bstrong President transferred it to 
the executive. Let’s take it back. 


| Mr. Back: All right, Senator. 
\iI think that Congressman Boggs 
thas a good deal to work on now, 
sso go ahead, Congressman. 


| Congressman Boggs: Well, I 
tthink the Senator has covered a 
thost of subjects. I wasn’t able 
ito mark them all down. He men- 
ttioned communism. JI might point 
cout that Joe Stalin, right before 
the died, pointed out that the Rus- 
ssians would defeat the free na- 
ttions of the world because inevi- 
ttably the strong nations, such as 
tthe United States and France and 
lEégland, would get to fighting 


les themselves about the mar- 


iets of Japan and Germany. And 


Mr. Malenkov repeated that state- 
ment after he became dictator of 
Russia. So it seems to me that if 
we want to defeat communism 
that it is pretty important that we 
keep the free nations of the world 
pulling together and working to- 
gether. 

We have tried every way in 
the world to keep these nations 
from trading behind the Iron 
Curtain, and if we tell them they 
can’t trade behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and they can’t trade with us 
they are left in a pretty sad state. 
Now the Senator talks about wage 
standards. JI am as much con- 
cerned about wage standards as he 
is, but I think there are many 
elements involved there. The mere 
fact that a wage is higher in this 
country than it is in another coun- 
try doesn’t necessarily mean that 
that country is in a better com- 
petitive position than our country. 

If that were so, it wouldn’t be 
necessary for countries to erect 
tariffs against our products which 
are produced by high wage. It is 
not so much the wage rate as 
it is the product of the wage 
earner. One wage earner in the 
United States can oftentimes pro- 


duce what it takes fifty wage 
earners somewhere else in the 
world to produce. I think the 


problem is whether or not we are 
going to solidify the peoples of 
the world who are resisting com- 
munism or divide into quarreling 
camps and thereby strengthen the 
communists. 


Mr. Back: All right, Congress- 
man, I wonder if you might not 


give Mr. Malone something to take 
hold of. 


Senator Malone: I have some- 


thing. 
Mr. Back: Go ahead, Senator. 
Senator Malone: In the Far 
East, England and France are 


preventing Japan from _ trading 
there, and every nation in Europe 
has tariffs and import fees, they 
have quotas, they have every kind 
of a barrier between themselves. 
You can’t sell Italian oranges in 
Britain or in Belgium. And they 
can’t sell anything in any nation 
that is produced in another one in 
Europe. So let them start there. 
Now let me say to you I have 
been in every country in the world 
except Russia, all over Asia and 
all over Europe, and the fact that 
he says that they are living as well 
as we are although they do not 
get the wages could not possibly 
be true. 

Congressman Boggs: I didn’t 
say that, Senator. 

Senator Malone: You said it 
might be. Well, it isn’t. 


Congressman Boggs: No, 
no, I didn’t say that at all. 


Well, then tell 


no, 


Senator Malone: 
me what you said. 


Congressman Boggs: I said that 
in competition for a product, the 
fact that you may pay a lower 
wage outside of the United States 
doesn’t necessarily mean that you 
will produce that product cheaper 
than you can produce it in the 
United States. 


Senator Malone: Then let’s put 
it on the nail head. When Henry 
Ford builds his Ford plant in Eng- 
land and uses three-dollar labor he 
has the same construction line. He 
does it just as well with a three- 
dollar man as he does with a 
fifteen-dollar man. So he now has 
free trade and he is bringing the 
Fords back in here, and they are 
using them in our field in Las 
Vegas, Nevada. And he is doing 
it cheaper than he can do it in 
this country—that’s the reason he 
wants free trade. He built him- 
self up on a tariff, now he wants 


; 


to go over there and bring the qh 


products of cheap labor back here. } 


Mr. Back: Senator, here is Con- 
gressman Boggs now. 


Congressman Boggs: Even if I 
were to grant Senator “Malone’s 
argument, which I don’t grant... 


Senator Malone: I know it is a 
fact. 


You can go back and check it. 


Congressman Boggs: 
don’t grant, (applause) but even 
if I did, Senator Malone hasn’t | 
talked about any specific industries, | 
and I would point out to Senator © 
Malone that there are engaged in 
the export trade of the United 
States of America today, gainfully 
employed according to the latest 
estimates of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, 
think that that is a reasonably con- 
servative organization, about three 
million people. That doesn’t in- 
clude the people who are employed > 
in the processing and the trans- 
portation of and the assembling of | 
imports, and it is probable that an- 
other five hundred thousand are 
involved there. So if I want to 
put it on the basis of employment, — 
I would say that there are over 
three million people involved in- 
export-import trade in this country 
alone. What would you do to 
them? 


Senator Malone: There are many 
more millions employed that sell 
their stuff in this country, and let 
me say to you that no one can be 
for free trade, the free importation 
of the products of sweat-shop 
labor, and be against free im- 
migration. Now think it over. 
And another thing, no foreign na- 
tion has ever kept the trade agree- 
ment. What they do, they have 
manipulated their currency; they 
have subsidized their products. 
They have exchange permits, they 


I mean you can take that. ; 


Which I! 


and I} 


\ 
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\have trade permits, so that when 
yyou nip the trade agreement it is 
lmot a trade agreement in the first 
ipplace; it is simply an agreement 


ito lower tariffs. 


So they keep the tariffs down 
zand then raise the price of their 
money in dollars and put the 
jitariff in effect on their money. 
‘Now I just want to say one more 
thing while I am saying this, that 
tthe English and the French and 
eevery one of their colonial na- 
ttions hold their nations down to 
sweat-shop labor and take the dif- 
ference between the sweat-shop 
Jabor and what the traffic will bear 
tin this country. If you want to 
traise their standard of living, the 
yway to do it is to take the dif- 
ecencé in the tariff and very soon 
tthey will raise their wages and 
‘their standard of living and make 
ta market in Europe and in Asia 
vwithout paying it into the United 
States Government. 


Congressman Boggs: Well, Sen- 
nator, listening to your discussion 
sone would get the impression that 
‘the only thing involved here are 
mports from other countries in 
‘the world. As a matter of fact, 
‘this country exports about 16 bil- 
‘lion dollars of our own production 
each year, so that it is not only 
1a question of imports. In our 
vagricultural commodities, in the 
scase of wheat last year we ex- 
sported 45 per cent of our wheat 
crop, about 30 per cent of our 
cotton crop, about 32 per cent of 
‘our tobacco crop. Each one of 
those agricultural commodities is 
supported by the government at 
4) per cent of parity. Now if you 
~want to bring it home, we have sur- 
liises now in wheat and cotton—if 
oo want to bring it home, if you 
are going to eliminate that export 
a rket, then our surpluses are go- 
ia to be heavier, despite the im- 
*; 


ie, 
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position of quotas and it is going 
to cost the taxpayers more to sup- 
port those agricultural commod- 
ities. 

Mr. Back: Senator, let me come 
in for just a moment. I have not 
been in Congress, so I will state 
this thing as it seems to me. I 
know that our exports run some- 
thing like 15,200,000,000 a year, 
our imports are 10,700,000,000. 
There is a difference there which 
we call the dollar balance. May- 
be you won't call it that, Senator, 
but that is the dollar gap. Now 
we have been giving these coun- 
tries foreign aid—military and 
economic aid which presumably 
bridges that gap. Our allies say, 
let us sell you some things to 
make up that difference so you 
don’t have to give us the money. 
Now that is the way it seems to 
me. And the question is, can 
we afford to let them trade with 
us for that money or should we 
keep on giving them aid? 

Senator Malone: The recom- 
mendations that we have there in 
Washington now are for trade and 
aid. It’s about six billion dollars’ 
worth of aid, only a billion dollars 
less than last year, and give them 
free access to our markets. I 
would just like to say in that con- 
nection, that if you were simply 
to have a duty or an import fee 
or imposts or excises as the 
Constitution of the United States 
calls it and let it go back to the 
constitutional responsibility of 
Congress, I am willing to take 
mine. I hope the Congressman is 
his, and take it away from a 
President now who perhaps has 
forgotten that a _ strong-minded 
President took it away from a 
weak congress in 1934. 

It is a constitutional respon- 
sibility of Congress, and if you do 
not pass any extension of the so- 


called reciprocal trade, the re- 
sponsibility goes right back to the 
tariff commission, an agent of 
Congress, on a flexible basis and 
it doesn’t interfere with any trade 
agreements now made unless there 
is a six months’ notice given to 
cancel them. And what they do 
in the tariff commission then, they 
can go 50 per cent up or down 
on the 1930 tariff act and regulate 
it on a basis of fair and reason- 
able competition of fair trade. Fair 
trade is what I am for—not buy- 
ing the trade or in any other way. 


Congressman Boggs: Senator, in 
the beginning of your discourse, 
you talked about protecting the 
American working man. And now 
you are advocating a return to the 
tariff act of 1930 which was known 
as the Smoot-Hawley Tariff. I 
might point out to you that in 
the years 1930 through about 34, 
prior to the enactment of the trade 
agreements act of 1934, the foreign 
commerce of the United States 
was lower than at any time in mod- 
ern history. There were fewer 
imports than at any time in modern 
history. Yet we had the greatest 
unemployment, more suffering 
among working people, than at 
any time in the whole history of 
the United States of America, and 
there was more unemployment. 

And I might also point out to 
you that the people who are ad- 
vocating extending the trade agree- 
ments act for a year are President 
Eisenhower, Secretary Dulles, he 
is a Republican, Secretary Hum- 
phrey of the Treasury, he is a 
Republican, Secretary Weeks, he 
is a Republican, Under-Secretary 
Smith of the State Department, 
Under-Secretary Cabot, Under- 
Secretary Martin, Mr. Stassen, Sec- 
retary Benson. Do you take ex- 
ception to all these gentlemen in 
your party? 


Senator Malone: I certainly do, 
and (applause) I don’t want to ship 
cheap oil in from the Middle East, 
and Venezuela and shut the coal 
mines and the oil production of 
this nation, and if you do that you 
will all be on WPA in the next 
six or eight months. Now what 
I would like to say in this con- 
nection, you talk about the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act, the tariff act 
was passed the following year after 
the depression, and in ten years, 
till World War II started, we had 
not reduced unemployment. We 
reduced unemployment when we 
sent the boys into the army, just 
like we did over in Korea—the 
most senseless thing that was ever 
done in the history of the world. 
(Applause) 


Mr. Back: I think we have got- 
ten something I can take hold of 
and that is Venezuela. Can we use 
that as an example of how your 
idea of trade would work out as 
against that of Congressman Boggs? 
Now the Simpson Bill which is 


being considered by Congress at’ 


this moment proposes that we 
limit severely the amount of fuel 
oil which would be sent to us from 
Venezuela each year. The admin- 
istration has argued that that 
means that the Venezuelans are go- 
ing to lose something like $500,- 
000,000 which they get from us 


and in turn spend back in the_ 


things they buy from us. Now 
Congressman Boggs, am I right 
about that? And perhaps we will 
turn to Senator Malone then to 
find out how he would handle that. 


Congressman Boggs: Now I 
must confess to you that I was so 
interested in answering what Sen- 
ator Malone had said that I was 
looking up a little quotation here, 
and I didn’t hear all that you said. 
I wonder if I could answer what 
Senator Malone said? 


j 
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Mr. Back: I will ask you after- 
}zard. Go ahead. 


|| Congressman Boggs: I want you 
}> understand what Senator Malone 
} advocating. There are literally 
es and thousands of tariffs. 


that the members of Con- 
;ress—now I am a member of 
jae Ways and Means Committee, 
\thich is a tariff committee in ihe 
\couse of Representatives—sit down 
jad examine each tariff on every 
tttle article that comes into the 


\nited States of America. Can 


|? Let me read to you what 
fenator Vandenberg, he was a 
kepublican, said about this situa- 
fon after writing the tariff act 
F£ 1930. 

| He said tariff-rate making in 
pongress is an atrocity. It Jacks 
nny element of economic science 
ir validity. I suspect that ten mem- 
pers of the Senate, including my- 
HbIf, who struggled through the 
U1 months it took to write the Jast 


Senator Malone: I would simply 
lay to you that throwing it back to 
oe tariff commission, which is an 
pgent of Congress, doesn’t put it 
into the hands of Congress to 
jrrestle with on the senate floor as 
jaey used to do. It is an agent 
}£ Congress, and it can set the 
jariff on a flexible basis—the Con- 
iitution calls it imposts and duties 
tse accordance with that differen- 
al of production costs due to the 
ifference in the wage standards 
sere and abroad, and therefore as 
eéy raise their standard of living 
ee tariff would go down. There 

‘0 such a thing as a high tariff 
ie low tariff among people who 


talk about fair trade, and that is 
the thing we want if you do not 
go back on a principle. 


It’s the only thing that will put 
incentive capital back in the min- 
ing business, in the crockery busi- 
ness. Four crockery plants closed 
down in Ohio just the other day. 
Let me tell you that the mining 
business at this time is alive only 
because it has your money in it. 
These big outfits get short amortiza- 
tion periods, with 30,000,000,000 
dollars in short amortization peri- 
ods, and pay no taxes until they 
get their money back. They get 
guaranteed unit prices and then 
they go down to the RFC or the 
general services and borrow the 
money and go into business. So 
you’re in business. You’ve got 
to get the incentive back for pri- 
vate capital in business. 


Mr. Back: I have to go back to 
Venezuela again, because I want 
to see if we can illustrate with 
that. The Venezuelans send us oil. 
It makes up about 65 per cent of 
its total export. The argument is 
that if they can’t send us oil, which 
is being proposed right now, they 
are not going to have the money 
to buy something like $500,000,- 
000 worth of things from us every 
year. Now let’s look at it from 
that point of view. Can we afford 
to cut off imports from Venezuela? 
Mr. Boggs, and then we will turn 
to Senator Malone. 


Congressman Boggs: Well, I 
think you made a very legitimate 
point. Senator Malone talks about 
the mines in Nevada, and I cer- 
tainly take no exception to his 
doing so; I would expect him to. 
He would not be the Senator that 
he must be if he didn’t. Now I 
might point out to the Senator 
that I represent the great port of 
New Orleans, and that we carry 
on millions and millions of dol- 


lars of trade between this coun- 
try and Venezuela and other 
countries in South and Central 
America. 

Now you cut that trade off that 
Mr. Back just referred to and you 
put many, many hundreds of people 
out of employment, just like your 
miners that you are talking about. 
I might say this in connection 
with the problems of coal, and 
certainly I am most sympathetic 
with those problems, I don’t be- 
lieve that the importation of oil 
is the answer to it. In the first 
place, if you don’t import the oil, 
you get it right in this country 
of ours. It is right here, so you 
don’t have to import it. It seems 
to me that it is more of a tech- 
nological problem in the coal in- 
dustry itself. 


Mr. Back: All right, Senator 
Malone. 


Senator Malone: I simply say, 
let’s just confine it to Venezuela. 
We have very little time left. 
You wouldn’t stop the importa- 
tion of Venezuela oil at all, but 
you would bring it in on a basis 
of fair and reasonable competition. 


Congressman Boggs: Senator, I 
hate to disagree with you. 


Senator Malone: Well, I know 
you disagree with me, but I only 
have about 30 seconds left. 


Congressman Boggs: But on 
this second bill you would . 


Senator Malone: I’m not talk- 
ing about the Simpson Bill at all. 
I'm talking about fair trade at quid 
pro quo. When you give anybody 
anything, get something. And to 
talk to you people out here, or 
the people in Nevada, or the peo- 
ple in Ohio with their crockery 
business shut down, or the watch 
business in New England, or the 
textile business, to talk to them 
about what nice trade comes into 


New Orleans doesn’t go very far. 
Let’s put them all on an even 
basis and let the people figure on> 
their own economics, so that they | 
can look five years ahead, look ; 
ten years ahead and on a prin- 
ciple—not on what some bureau 
official in Washington is going to 
do. Quotas, of course, don’t work, 
because you set a quota and then 
the situation changes, and you have 
no way of changing the quota ex- 
cept by your official order. Ad 
bureau official has been running 
it for twenty years, and Pip 
where we got a $270,000,000,000 | 
debt. \ 


Mr. Back: Thank you, Senator. | 
Town Meeting welcomes the many — 
questions you send us each week — 
pertaining to the topic under dis-— 
cussion. Tonight’s listener question § 
which was selected as most appro- | 
priate by our staff comes from John | 
Dorsey, whose address is 125-D | 
Taliwa Court, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see. Mr. Dorsey will receive a- 
handsomely bound 20-volume set ~ 
of the American People’s Ency- 1 
clopedia, a valuable addition to | 
any home library. And may I 
remind you that all Town Meeting 
questions and answers are included 
in the Town Meeting Bulletin | 
which you may obtain by sending 
15¢ to Town Hall, New York 36, > 
New York. Mr. Dorsey’s ques-~ 
tion is, and I will submit it for 

; 
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rather brief answers from both of 
you if you don’t mind tonight: 
“Tf all protective tariffs in this 
country were abolished, specifically 
what industries would suffer and 
specifically what proportion of the 
economy do these industries 


stitute?” 


Congressman Boggs: Well, I 
can’t answer that question. First, 
let me say that I certainly don’t 
advocate abolishing all protective 
tariffs. What I have advocated is 
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a mutual program of our nations 
working together, one giving up 
comething in return for something 
\blse. First, I don’t advocate abolish- 
ing all protective tariffs and sec- 
jondly, I don’t have sufficient in- 
|Cormation to answer the question. 
do know that there are a very 
\wide variety of manufactured arti- 
\tles which are covered by tariffs. 
might point out that there are 
come tariffs that really are sense- 
‘ess. Take nickel for instance. We 
(mport into this country something 
fiiike 99 per cent of our nickel, 
practically all of it. And it is used 
cor a great variety of things from 
ithe nickel that you have in your 
hoocket on to many other things. 
\Yet we pay a tariff on that nickel. 
| just don’t think that that makes 


Mr. Back: Thank you, Congress- 
an. Shall I repeat the question for 


Senator Malone: If you advocate 
cowering the tariffs at all it means 
at some industry will be to that 
destroyed. Or they will 


Questioner: This is directed to 
senator Malone. If all geo-political 
coals aim at fostering one world 
in peace, then isn’t it consistent to 
isk for free trade among the United 
Nations? 

Senator Malone; I think it would 
eeaf you thought that would get 
o6u perpetual peace, by all living 
[lie. Now I have seen these four 
uedred fifty million people in In- 
four hundred fifty million more 


we Shina, and in my humble estima- 
A 
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choose these industries that will 
go down the drain and the ones 
that will be built up and remake 
the industrial make-up of the 
United States of America? You 
put it in the hands of a secretary 
of state that has no more idea of 
what industry is and how it sur- 
vives than a hog does about holy 
water. Why not put it back into 
commission, let it go back and re- 
vert to the tariff commission, an 
agent of congress that understands 
how to figure out the differential 
of cost between foreign nations and 
our nation on a basis of the dif- 
ference of the living standards 
here and abroad. That is what I 
advocate and I want to say an- 
other thing. You’d think from the 
way they talk that whatever you 
collect from the tariff goes down 
the drain. It goes into the United 
States treasury and can be used 
to lower the debt or lower taxes, 
which of course has been unheard 
of. 


Mr. Back: It’s time now to turn 
the matter of trade, or aid over to 
our audience here at Wilkes Col- 
lege in the gymnasium at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania. So let’s have 
the first question. 


_e}—_--- 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


tion the only way you will ever 
raise their living standards is to 
take the profit out of sweat-shop 
labor, as I suggested, as a basis of 
fair trade. Because if you allow 
their products to come in there is 
no way for us to go but down, be- 
cause we will have an average 
standard of living. If you want 
that, and you think it will bring 
peace, all right, but if we become 
dependent on all the colonial areas 
throughout the world for materials 


we can’t fight a war without, any- 
body can whip us then and prob- 
ably will. 


Questioner: Congressman Boggs, 
how does the Democratic Party 
feel about the complete elimina- 
tion of all trade barriers to bring 
about a free multilateral trade in 
the world, and on the other hand 
how does the Republican Party 
feel about the complete elimina- 
tion of all trade barriers? 


Congressman Boggs: Well, I 
would say that traditionally the 
Democratic Party has stood, by 
and large, for a free trade, and the 
Republican Party has stood for a 
protectionist policy. Today, the 
Republican Party is asking for the 
continuation of a policy which 
went into effect under the direction 
of former Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull, and there are some 
Democrats who take the same po- 
sition as Senator Malone takes. So, 
like so many other things, it is not 
a very easy subject to define ac- 
cording to party division, except 
traditional. 

Questioner: My question is di- 
rected to both the speakers this eve- 
ning. Since Representative Boggs is 
in favor of reciprocal trade and 
Senator Malone is in favor of fair 
trade, are we to take it for granted 
that you are both opposed to aid? 

Senator Malone: 1 have always 
voted against the aid for the very 
reason that you see in the evening 
papers. Britain’s China trade zooms. 
Britain’s exports to Red China in 
the first three months of 1953 
raised more than ten times over 
those in the same period in 1952. 
I have put 96 trade treaties in the 
record of 1950 that the seventeen 
Marshall Plan nations had with 
the Iron Curtain countries and Rus- 
sia. They have always sent them 
everything they need to kill and 
butcher our boys in Korea. We are 


paying for 75 per cent of the stuff, 
the taxpayers of our country, to 


kill our kids with over there. That’s © 


the reason I am against it. But this 
thing we have down in Washing- 


ton is trade and aid, it is not trade © 


or aid. 
Mr. Back: Well, I think Con- 
gressman Boggs was asked that 


question too. Are you against aid? — 


Congressman Boggs: Well, I 
thought I answered the question in 
my opening statement. I am not 


against aid. I wish that it were en- — 


tirely possible to do away with it. 


And I believe that the only way i 
you can do away with it is by bal- — 


ancing your exports and imports. 
I think that is the only alternative. 
And that is why I am for a pro- 
gram that makes it possible for us 
to import as much as we export. 
If we don’t we are going to have 
to continue an aid program. All I 
ask you to do is to check the his- 
tory of the world since the con- 
clusion of World War I. All the 


is no alternative. We stand to- 
gether now; we either stand to- 
gether or we fall separately. It’s 
that simple. 

Mr. Back: Back to the questions 
again. I think this one comes from. 
Mr. Ron Morgan who is the man- 
ager of the Station through which 
we are broadcasting tonight, 
WILK. Mr. Morgan, go ahead. 


Mr. Morgan: Well, this is for 
Senator Malone. Senator, don’t you 
think that most of our so-called aid 
has been largely for our own bene- 
fit and that it has been to protect 
the democracies and our own 
United States? 


Senator Malone: You've just 
made my speech. On the floor in 


a) eee eee eee 
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programs that were put into effect ~ 
since 1918, (the Young Plan, the 
Dawes Plan, the various loans to” 
Great Britain, France, etc.), check 
these programs, and I think there 


}948, I said that it was. being 
jrrought about by the industrialists 
ma this country to clear their 
helves and their cellars of goods 
jhey were not going to sell other- 


| Mr. Morgan: That’s not quite 
|vhat I mean, Senator. My question 
)s ‘airly directly stated, that it has 


luther democracies throughout the 
World, not to protect industry. 

| Senator Malone: You can’t pre- 
kerve democracy by taxing the lit- 
ile people in my state in the min- 
jmg business and in the cattle busi- 
jaess and in every other kind of 
Jousiness and in Michigan and in 
}Pennsylvania beyond their ability 
jo pay. When they have to go to 
fhe bank whenever they can and 
loorrow money to pay their taxes, 
that is not preserving democracy. 
| Mr. Back: Well, Mr. Morgan, I 
know you are not satisfied, but you 
jasked the question, and the Sen- 
lator answered it for you, and we 
\will have to leave it at that. Here 
ks a young lady who has a ques- 
ion. 

Questioner: My question is di- 
lceected to Representative Boggs. If 
\we import no products through a 
lcevised trade policy, do you think 
that it would cause more unem- 
boloyment in the United States? 

| Congressman Boggs: It depends 
upon what the imports are. 

| Questioner; For example, the cars 
that they are importing for one 
thing. 


Congressman Boggs: Automo- 
dzies ? 

| Duestioner: Yes. 

Congressman Boggs: J think that 
the automobile industry in the 
\Jfited States of America is so 


6tiong and is in such a strong com- 


the importation of automobiles 
could not be detrimental to the 
American automobile industry. And 
as a matter of fact, those who 
speak for the industry favor the re- 
moval of the duties on automobiles. 


Senator Malone: J think that is 
very obvious because they are 
building their plants behind the 
low-wage curtain. Not only Ford, 
but the other large companies are 
starting to do it, and in Canada, 
and they are not going to pay the 
high wages. That is one way to 
destroy labor. 


Questioner; Senator Malone, if 
this favorable balance of trade is 
carried out as you propose, doesn’t 
that really mean that the United 
States pays for it itself in the long 
run in the nature of loans, etc? 


Senator Malone: We have paid 
for the difference in our trade in 
percentage in the last twenty years 
in various ways, mostly in national 
defense. But in the last five or six 
years, starting with UNRA, seven 
years I guess, British loan 33% bil- 
lion, Marshall Plan, ECA, Mutual 
Security, Point Four—they change 
the names fast enough to keep 
ahead of you. We make up the 
difference of the trade balance 
deficits. They buy whatever they 
want, and at the end of the year we 
give them the money, or at the be- 
ginning of the next year. Down in 
Brazil, we just loaned them 300,- 
000,000 dollars to pay the New 
York banks because they were in 
debt, and last year we gave $150,- 
000,000 to Argentina to do the 
same thing. I am not in favor of 
that. 


Congressman Boggs: Jf I may 
enter for just a moment. Unless 
you permit them to trade that is 
going to keep on indefinitely. That 
is the only answer to it, and Sen- 
ator Malone doesn’t want to aid 
them or trade them. (Applause) 


Senator Malone: That’s good. 
Let’s establish a quid pro quo sys- 
tem in this country. What do you 
do to buy something you don’t 
have the money for? You go to the 
bank and sign a note, don’t you? 
Well, take their money at the 
world price of it for what they 
want to buy, and then when you 
want to buy something from the 
sterling block countries or others 
then just use their own money and 
pay it back to them and buy it at 
the then current rate of exchange. 
Why do you have to give them the 
money like two drug stores, one 
on each side of the street? One 
goes across the street to buy a can 
of tomatoes to make friends. 


Mr. Back: All right, one fast 
question. 
Questioner: My question is di- 


Malone. How can you justify the 
maintenance of high tariffs after 
having seen conclusions of the 
Paley report in July, 1952? 
Senator Malone: The Paley re- 
port is the greatest fake that has 
ever been known to mankind. I 
can quote one paragraph and that 
is: “We have no raw materials, 
even coal—we must ship it in.” 


Mr. Back; Thank you very much, 
Senator Malone and Congressman 
Boggs, for your interesting discus- 
sion. I am sorry to have to cut it 
off. On behalf of Town Hall, we 
wish to express our appreciation 
to Dr. Eugene Farley, President of 
Wilkes College, John Chwalek 
who is connected with Wilkes col- 
lege, and Robert Partridge. Thanks 
also to Roy Morgan and his staff 
at Radio Station WILK. 


rected to the Honorable George W. 
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FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


1. Do the American people have a stake in freer world trade? How 
would a more liberal trade policy affect their lives? 

2. Are the effects of tariffs and import quotas good or bad for the 
economy of the United States? 

a. Should we protect “infant” industries until they can prove their 
ability to compete? How can you tell when an industry has 
matured ? 

b. Can we build up our industries to the point where we are self 
sufficient? Is this desirable? 

c. Can we afford to weaken strategic industries by permitting for- 
eign competition they cannot meet? 

d. Should we continue to protect non-strategic, relatively inefficient 
industries against foreign competition? Does this protection con- 
stitute an indirect tax on the American consumer? 

e. Which industries are getting or claim the need for tariff pro- 
tection today? 

f. Is it fair to subject American workers to the competition of 
cheap foreign labor? Will foreign labor standards ever compare 
favorably with ours until we trade freely? 

3. In a recent speech, Henry Ford II, recommended that all tariffs be 
eliminated. Is this a realistic proposal ? 

4. Would many businesses fail, and many workers be thrown out of | 
work, if we eliminated trade restrictions? | 

a. If so, could they find new fields of operation through new mar- _ 
kets that might be opened up by unrestricted international trade? | 
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b. Should the government institute retraining and other programs to 
help people affected by lowered tariffs? 


“Ae is the relationship between foreign imports and domestic ex- 

ports: 

a. What percentage of goods consumed in the U.S. is imported? 
What is the yearly volume of our exports? 

b. Do tariffs and import quotas protect certain industries at the 
expense of export industries which suffer retaliatory action by 
other nations? 

“tn his State of the Union message, Pres. Eisenhower called for freer 

world trade and for renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 

Act, but added that Congress should not ignore the “legitimate 

safeguarding of domestic industries.” What constitutes ‘legitimate 

safeguarding” in this context? 

What are the prospects for the renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 

Agreements Act when it expires on June 12, 1953? 

a. Since eighty per cent of the Act’s permissible tariff reductions 
have already been accomplished, what will renewal mean in 
practical terms? 

b. Should we have an entirely new law? If so, what should its 
major provisions be? 

Should the Buy American Act of 1933 be repealed? 

a. Was the Defense Dept.’s rejection of a low British bid on cer- 
tain electrical equipment in the public interest? 

b. Should European manufacturers who are able and willing, even 
with a tariff wall, to compete with Americans be allowed to do 
so? 

c. How does the Buy American Act affect inflationary trends at 
home? How does it affect the dollar-gap abroad? 

Evaluate Rep. Simpson’s proposal to enlarge the U.S. Tariff Com- 

mission and to curtail the President's power with regard to tariff 


matters. 
a. Should the “peril point’? recommendations of the Tariff Com- 


mission be mandatory on the President? 

b. If high tariff interests get control of the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion, could they restrict international trade despite renewal of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act? 

Is it true that there is an increasing tide of protectionism in the 

U.S. today? If so, to what can we attribute this development? 

For seven years we have given billions of dollars to help other na- 

tions set their economies in order. Can this go on indefinitely? If 

not, is more trade a realistic alternative? 

a. Can our allies possibly stabilize their economies without our 

trade? 

b. Is the British formula ‘trade not aid’ acceptable to the Amer- 

ican people? 
|. Can we repeatedly urge our Western allies to trade more among 
themselves, if we do not favor freer trade across the Atlantic? 

How will our trade policy affect the outcome of the Cold War? 

} 4. Do our import curbs aid the Soviet Union? If we do not trade 
| with our allies, will they, in their need for markets, turn to 
~ the Soviet Union and its satellites? 

6 Do our import restrictions stimulate greater anti-American senti- 
~~ ment abroad? 

‘e€ Will letting our allies earn dollars instead of giving them dol- 
- lars be better for their morale and consequently for the security 
E 


ie of the free world? 


THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 
‘““MODERN WOMAN: COMPANION OR COMPETITOR?” 
Program of April 28, 1953 


Mrs. Alice Thompson 
MOM’S STATUS 

A large part of the women of 
America were not represented by 
Mrs. Thompson, nor have they 
been represented by speakers on 
earlier programs. 

While it is quite true that the 
career woman is on the up-and-up 
io America and is demonstrating 
her ability and worth, the case of 
the so-called “housewife” is very 
different. 

Margaret Mead, at Stanford Uni- 
versity in the 1940's, said bluntly 
that “Mom” was due for a fall in 
status; that her type of woman, 
having initiative and energy, was 
needed during pioneer-periods, but 
not now. 

To make the status of the indi- 
vidual woman a matter determined 
by money-earned, by position earn- 
ed in the professional or business 
world, rather than by character and 
ability and the willingness to serve 
without money and position is one 
of the results of this tendency to 
eliminate “Mom.” I argue that 
the latter is, at least the traditional 
American way of serving humanity 
and deserves as much respect as is 
accorded by way of status to the 
more fortunate career women, if 
they are more fortunate —BErEULAH 
S. JENNEss, Palo Alto, California. 


NOT WANTED 

As I am a woman chemist, you 
can doubtless imagine the situation 
I have had to face and the atti- 
tudes on the part of male employ- 
ers and employees I have had to 
overcome during the course of my 
career. Sometimes it has been 
rather difficult to reply gracefully 
to the almost inevitable statement 
of the prospective employer, “I 
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Dr. Ashley Montagu 

don’t particularly want a woman.’ 
As a matter of fact, when I ap 
plied for my present position anc 
related this part of the conversa 
tion to my husband, he . . . sug 
gested I should have .. . retorted 
“I beg your pardon; I was unde: 
the impression you were looking 
for a chemist.”—Marion G. Mor 
GAN, Dallas, Texas. 


MUTUAL PROTECTION 

Dr. Montagu’s and Mrs. Thomp 
son’s discussion was one of th 
most scintillating we have hear 
on your program for many months 
My wife and I would like to stud: 
it more carefully in the interest o 
mutual protection. — WALTER G 
CoL.ins, Fort Bragg, California. 


INTELLIGENT AFFECTION 

One statement the _ professo 
(Ashley Montagu) made was— 
children of working mothers ar 
in most cases better adjusted tha 
where mothers stay home and ru 
their homes. Any fool knows tha 
is wrong. There is no servant in th 
whole world that can take th 
place of a mother. Of course, th 
mother who has the help of sei 
vants to do the laborious work | 
fortunate. 

The foremost memories I have ¢ 
my whole childhood are comin 
home at lunch me, and in th 
afternoon and sitting down to 
glass of milk and some delicac 
mother had prepared for me. 

The professor said children « 
working mothers get more inte 
ligent affection. A child who ge 
real motherly love, would get mo: 
kick out of a smack on his re: 
end than a dish of “this intel 
gent affection.” — Danret J. Ap 
BROSE, New York, New York. 
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